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the name <interference,* but the term has been
extended to include all the phenomena that may take
place when two or more waves travel in the same me-
dium at the same time. The foregoing case and all
others in which there is destruction of motion are
now grouped under the term, destructive interference;
in contradistinction to this, there is constructive
interference wherever the motion due to all the
waves is greater than that due to one. The simplest
case of the latter type is that of two equal wave trains
traveling in the same direction at the same time but
in such a manner that the crests of one coincide with
the crests of the other. The two waves reinforce
each other and the resultant wave has twice the am-
plitude of the original waves. Another very important
special case of interference is that to which the term
1 standing wave1 or 'stationary wave' has been applied.
This occurs whenever two equal wave trains are
passing in opposite directions through the same me-
dium at the same time. The most common way of
obtaining equal waves traveling in opposite directions
is by means of reflection at a surface perpendicular
to the direction in which one train is traveling. Stand-
ing waves can be readily demonstrated by fastening
one end of a long rope (preferably so that it hangs
vertically) and by shaking the other end, timing the
motion of the hand so that it is in unison with the
reflected waves. It will be seen that some points
of the rope remain at rest and others swing through
a large amplitude. The points at rest are called
nodes and the part of the string between the nodes
is a segment. By varying the speed of the hand or
the period of vibration the string can be made to
vibrate in one, two, three, or more segments.
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